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Reba Owen 


White Elderberry 


Racemes 

for iridescent wasps 
and Rufous throats, 
star points 

strong against 

spring hail, 

while other blossoms, 
rent and torn, 

fall to the ground. 


Robert Michael Pyle 


Pencil Shavings 


I love the brown butterflies that fly 

among canyon walls, where the scent is juniper; 
that flit above San Luis Valley’s floor 

- -Nabokov’s Satyrs, Alamosa Wood Nymphs- - 
flecks of fawn and otter on the wing. How 

their papery vanes make hope 

from nothing but nectar and dust. 


Yesterday I moved my desk, discovered 

in a disused drawer a small paper bag: 

pencil shavings I’d somehow kept. How 

could I throw them in the trash, 

having saved them all this time? The open 
window winked, and without a thought, I cast 
the cedar chips to the crabshell breeze. 


Pale brown butterflies flickered past the wall, 
all down to the valley pavement of the street- - 
and for a moment, the scent was juniper. 


Anne Splane Phillips 
The hanger-on 


One dead limb sways 

like a dried out wooden rake, hanging 
upside down from the top of the red gum tree, 
dancing a vampire dance, 

wooden peg teeth bite to hold fast 

to the bundle of living limbs 

taut in his fingering embrace. 

I watch - hoping winter winds 

will bring this derelict dancer down. 

He holds on, though, 

through a gale and gusts of fifty miles, 
while a younger slower waltzer 

falls to the ground, 

laid out in a clump of wasted life 

looking fresh and green. 

But the old rake still swings around - 
keeping himself fastened on the stage and 
refusing to give in. 

And I find I have some sympathy for him. 


John Paul Barrett 


Crow 


My lovely Crow, I know 
You are not really mine at all. 
I could no more own the wind. 


Yet there’s possession in a sense. 
I am your human dad. 
You are my avian child. 


Last spring you were a 

Scrawny, blue-eyed little thing 

In a box, yelling for food; 
Ravenous beak so wide 

We could barely see the rest of you. 


We offered food and safety, 
Promised freedom, 
Knowing you would go. 


Then, in fall, full-feathered, 
Blacker than the darkest velvet 
Night, with rainbow color sheen 
And shiny, patent-leather shoes, 
Your eyes turned black as well. 


Your voice this winter day 
Called me out to holler “Crow!” 
And you soared to my hand, 
Straight as you fly, from the 
Tallest tree a quarter mile away. 


My breath caught in my chest 

As you bent your head and cooed 
A sound no crow has made before: 
(‘least not for me) 


Your display of trust, my cue 
To pet the softness of your neck. 


You wild free Crow, 
You, my babe, your gift, 
The present of your presence. 


Big, full -grown Crow, my son..., 
Or daughter? Shadow of a shadow. 
Silhouette... Lenore? 


Beloved, magic Crow, 
You’ve changed my way 
Of seeing crows Forevermore. 


Bill Bertin 

Shoots 
Scattered along the river bank, 
some will grow from an inner strength 
and others fade at the first chill. 
A number, sharp with hidden thorns, 
will cunningly wait together. 
Many will drift as fallen pods 
or wilt as in a dirty hand, 
but some will grow and dare to reach 


for fields beyond the riverbank. 


Virginia L. Kohout 
Rain 


inverts tiny worlds 
in suspended lenses beneath each bud 
on the crooked apple tree. 


Rain 
Rain 


recalls the firmness of a paddle 

to my softened hands 

and the glide of a keel through tidewater 
shrouded in clouds. 


Rain 
Rain 
RAIN! 


returns me home 
to the smell of wet earth and fish, the endless 
roll of surf, 
to sitkas swimming in the storm, above a cedar 
longhouse 
where ancestors wrapped in elk skins encircle the 
flame 


and talk of trees and travels and tiny suspended 
worlds. 


James Dott 
The Fire 


Snow fills the low spot between the trees, 
smoothes the ground. 

There is a stillness like sleep, 
a sleep without breathing 

in, 

the smoke of the fire going 
out, 

the moistness of snow 

as it touches the coals 

and slips into where 

the red glow is sinking. 

A circle of darkness, 

a voice, 

hissing, soft, saying, 

come into me, come into me. 
Here, there is a calm, 

a quiet 

you have never known. 

and all that is left behind 

the falling, falling, 

the black 

of charred wood, 

the gray 

of ash. 


Georgana Harrison 
The Cove By Tillamook Head 


Emerald swells, curl and crash 
into enormous breakers 

that batter the rocky shore. 
flinging spray. 


Slower waves become a shallow surf 
that seeps into the sand 

leaving fringes of foam briefly 
shimmering in the sun. 


At dusk I scan the air for sharp-winged terns 
that dive for fish at sonic speed. 

I look for dusky pelicans in flight 

outlined in fading light. 


Russel Hunter 
Mare at Rio Paine 


Last night in the full moon 
waxed and dripping milk 

you swam the gray river. 

I found you in the morning 

a newborn colt at your side 
still wet, his coat brown 

like yours, legs unsure 

not yet landed after 
swimming the oceans 

of your belly 

all winter long. 

You see me and snort 
enraged nostrils 

your feet stomp in anger, in fear. 
Look, I say, I am not the lion 
we have an old agreement 
your kind and mine. 

It is older than this land 

are you now a wild thing 

is this what has happened 

in this southern country? 

You turn and run 

your fear carries 

the new one with you. 

Then, just before you disappear 
into the lenga trees 

I see your high-step, 


your silk smooth gait. 

Ha! you are not 

a wild, untamed thing. 

this is the careful movement 
of horses crafted 

centuries ago in 

northern lands 

two oceans away 

for a gentle people. 


John Mark Gurgel 


Adam & Aphrodite 


I came 

to the sea 

to breathe; 

to wet 

my gills 

and breathe; 

to right 

my dorsal soul 

and swim again, 
breathing 

easily; 

to find 

my Adam 

in the sand; 

my Aphrodite 

within the sea; 

to know again 

the wat’ry womb 

of Mother Earth; 

to trace 
Methanococcus jannaschii 
in my family tree; 

to ascertain 

the microbe’s virulence 
against crushing pressures- - 
would I could. 


I came 

to the sea 

to breathe; 

but the sounds, 

the sights, 

the tidal pulse 

drive two creation myths 
into every fold of skin and body orifice; 
one slow and dull, 
monosyllabic; 

the other poly, sudden 
and dramatic. 

I came 

to the sea 

for immersion, 

not to debate my birth 

or challenge my death, 
but to be born again. 
Beneath a sky of crackled glass, 
in the cold fusion embrace 
of sand and brine, 

Adam and Aphrodite 
unite. 
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Donna K. Wright 


I Never Saw The Fish 


but watched the fight 

there on the morning dock 

a man in Levi’s and a ball cap 
battling with a lance of fiberglass 
a singing reel, nylon filament 
burning through hard fingers 

a tiny boiling place 

where line met water 


on warming wooden planks 
two sturgeon the length of 
a tall man’s arm flailed 

the hour I watched 


gulls screamed for guts 

and cormorants went to sea 
wings breathing hunting prayers 
an inch above the swell 


when the battle grew brutal 
attracting attention 

the tendons on the fisher's neck 
stood up, the pole doubled 
then line played out 

over and over again and again 
he reeled for miles 

now just below the pier 


now halfway to Washington 
cursing the fish in both places 


a fellow fisher prepared a noose 
bait warmed in the cooler 


in the channel a tiny pilot 
scaled the rusting flank 
of a tethered tub 

smoke began to roll 


grinding teeth the fisher 

jerked the rod butt up 

then down, pointing then hauling 
the line crazy thrashing 
something fighting hard as hell 
to stay alive 


when the line snapped 
the crowd broke up 


Pat Butterworth 
Winter Images 


Wind and rain bombard the coast 
Clouds race along the arctic sky 
Sand dunes, yellow grass half bent 
Curlews send their mournful cry. 


Evergreen shadows rule the woods 
Short days when sun is seldom seen 
No mortal signs just animal tracks 
Snow dusts the trees with icy sheen. 


Steep silver mountain peaks outlined 
Scarred cliffs forbidding trespass there 
Waterfalls silent in glacial shroud 
Keen eagles glide in updraft air. 


The earth lays dormant, fields at rest 
Roots do not stir it is not time 

Hardy crows scavenge their meager meal 
Dark bramble thickets adorned with rime. 


Christy Phillips-Matlock 
cloudburst 


your words pelt me 

I rush for shelter 

from the deluge of anger 
I am drenched with fear. 
My sorrow drips 

from my heart 

running into the gutters, 
cascading 

down the streets, 
pouring 

into the streams of 
loneliness 

and despair, 

only to evaporate and 
come raining 

down 

upon me again 

during a sudden 
cloudburst 

of your emotions. 


I’m moving to Arizona 
without you or 

my 

umbrella. 
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Gail Balden 
Flexible Flyers 


It is the winter of 1955. The old radio in the 
scratched oak cabinet sits in the corner of the living room 
next to the furnace grate where warm air pours forth from 
the coal furnace in the basement. The radio crackles with 
static as | turn the knob to bring in the Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan station, the only one that lists school closings. I hold 
my ear closer to the brown tweed fabric worn to a sheen cov- 
ering the speaker. Please, please... | hold my breath wait- 
ing: “Chelsea Elementary and High School, Manchester 
High School, Pinckney Elementary and High School, all 
Ann Arbor schools, all Dexter schools will be closed due to 
snow.” Yea! A day free from school. Not that school in 
our small town of 1,500 was all that bad, but wow- -a day 
off from Mrs. Zemke’s 7th grade English class and Mr. 
Runyon’s geography class where the highlight was trying to 
catch Runyon taking a snort from his smuggled bottle of 
booze which we all knew he kept in the middle drawer of 
his desk. I know that my friend Kandie and I will find 
something exciting to do; we always do. We have spent al- 
most all of our 12 years together, sleepovers at each other’s 
houses, riding our bikes to Huron River Park, eating our 
lunches under the maple trees with cokes we bought for a 
dime at Sinclair’s Standard station on the corner and acting 
out all our favorite parts from movies. “Singing in the 
Rain” caused us to dance over our broken sidewalks with 
our yellow umbrellas. We thought “Written on the Wind” 
was a show stopper with the wall fan blowing at full speed 
across the scarves wrapped around our necks! 

When the telephone rings, I know who it is before 
the second ring. 

“Want to go sledding at Hoey’s hill?” Kandie asks. 

“Sure,” I reply, “I havta eat some breakfast first.” 

“Ok, I'll be over in 20 minutes,” she shouts, barely 


able to contain her excitement. 

This is going to be a great day! 

Kandie arrives soon after breakfast, and we bundle 
up in boots, scarves, mittens, stocking caps and our woolen 
jackets and leggings and venture out into our white winter 
world. The sky is a brilliant blue the color of Lake Superior, 
the sun bright, the air crisp and cold. Years earlier, my fa- 
ther had strung a wire fence from cast iron posts around two 
sides of the front lawn of our corner lot- -to keep the 
“whipper snappers” (I was never sure who they were) from 
cutting across our property on their way home from school. 
Snow piled up on the posts like vanilla ice cream cones give 
us our best indicator of snow accumulation. It looks like a 
double decker of a storm. 

My house, the only one I have ever known in my 12 
years, white-shingled with dark green trim, is located on a 
maple tree-lined corner within walking distance of all my 
favorite pastimes- -the Catholic Church playground which 
has the best swings and monkey bars, the school field where 
Kandie and I play baseball, the Dexter bowling alley where 
we throw more gutter balls than anything else, the mill pond 
where we ice skate when it finally freezes in December, and 
Hoey’s hill, the best hill in town for sledding. This hill will 
later become the true test of whether we can hold a 1950 
straight-stick yellow Chevrolet on a hill balancing our feet 
on the clutch and the gas pedal while praying we will not 
roll back down or worse yet, stall before we can get up and 
over the crest. 

We set off with our sleds, both well -used “Flexible 
Flyers,” the safest, fastest and best according to Collier's 
magazine. The sleds are so worn that most of the words and 
varnish has faded or disappeared leaving the red runners as 
the only color on the gray wood sleds. 

“Wanna tootsie pop?” Kandie asks pulling out two 
cherry and one grape from her coat pocket as we pull our 
sleds along. 

“Sure,” I say, thrilled at the idea of eating candy so 
early in the morning right after breakfast. My mother would 
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kill me if she knew. Once | ate all the Nestle Crunches my 
mother kept stashed in her secret place under the Jell-O 
boxes in the cupboard, and she never did figure out who did 
it. But the time I tried smoking in the stairwell (my first and 
last attempt at smoking) didn’t work out so well even 
though I tried to mask the smell with pine Air Wick 
freshener leaving it for 2 minutes on each step. “I smell 
smoke,” were the first words out of her mouth when she 
came into the kitchen from her daily walk to the post office. 
So much for secrecy! 

We walk the two blocks to Hoey’s hill, which is 
really just a steep road the length of a city block. We can 
hear the laughter of other kids ringing through the clear air 
as they swoop and swoosh down the snowy hill. 

“Yahoo!” 

“Coming down- -watch out!” 

“Outta the way Murphy, here we come!” 

Hoey’s house sits at the top of the hill on the south, 
and the Methodist Church with its tall steeple sits on the 
north. As we slide down the hill, we fly past the Dexter 
Body Shop with its latest wrecked cars, down, down to the 
bottom of the hill where Hosmer’s Funeral Parlor is. If you 
slide past the funeral parlor onto Huron River Drive, you 
know you’ve gone too far and will probably catch it from the 
folks, if they find out you slid into the street. 

What a day! Cold rosy cheeks, wet mittens, the 
musty smell of wet woolen jackets and leggings with 
caked -on snow, white light that causes us to squint, so 
bright it almost blazes as it glistens off the snow. The air is 
fresh and clear, as crisp as the snap of a Michigan apple. 

After a few hours of sledding, we trudge home 
pulling our sleds, our jackets soaked, our noses running, lips 
chapped. The laughter of the kids bundled in brightly col- 
ored jackets and stocking caps echoes off the hill along with 
the swoosh of sleds. We put our sleds in the garage where 
my father has stored every broken lawnmower and hub cap 
on the face of the earth and head for the front porch where 
we stomp the snow off our boots and leave them on the 


porch along with our wet jackets which we drape on the 
glider. As we enter the warm house, my mother calls 

out , “Want some hot cocoa?” She looks up from her stir- 
ring at the stove, glancing at the puddles we leave behind as 
we tromp into the kitchen. 

“Love some,” we both chant, giggling at the way 
we often respond at the same time with the same words. 

We carefully carry our steaming cups into the 
living room and settle by the radio next to the warm 
register. | turn the knob past all the fuzzy stations with static 
cracking, until | tune into the Ann Arbor station, and we sit 
in silence, sipping our cocoa, waiting for those magic words, 
“Tomorrow, all Dexter schools will be closed due to snow.” 
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Reba Owen 


Red Elderberry 


Bright food 

for fat 

pale doves 

whose cooing , 
then clapping wings 
break the morning 
and dappled, 
hypnotic dreams. 
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KC Killingsworth 
how tires affect your life 


after work dried up on the railroad i had 

nothing to do and artie needed a ride back 
to college 

so we pushed my volkswagen with fat paper tires 

through a hell of a rain storm until it floated 

off into the ditch, cutting mud and sending it 

through the wind wing until we were both upside 

down and hanging muddy wide-eyed from our 
seat belts. 

there was a war someplace just then and 

people starving someplace else but we were 
eighteen 

and only knew about getting that car back on the 
road. 


it took twelve hours to get to artie’s university, 
with 

one headlight looking due left and the other 
hanging 

down, searching the ground two feet in front of 
us. 

without thinking about war or starvation 

or even how we’d just barely escaped with our 
young lives 

we ate up half the money we had between us 

on dinner that night. 
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the car stayed with artie for a semester 
while i packed my pack to last clear 


to some ymca in canada and back again. 


artie’s mother never liked him 
riding with me again after that wreck, 
but artie never minded. 


2) 


Nancy Hoffman 
Summer Vacation on Interstate 5 


Pavement, potholes, Portland, trucks 
Oleanders, overpasses, Orland, trucks 

Rest stops, restaurants, Red Bluff, trucks 
Eucalyptus, Eugene, U-haul trucks 
Motorcycles, minivans, Intermountain trucks 
Grain fields, Grant’s Pass, gravel-filled trucks 
Star thistle, state troopers, semi-trailer trucks 
Log trucks, triple-trailers, oil tanker trucks 
Motorhomes, moving vans, my car, trucks. 


The world’s fossil fuel supply will be largely exhausted by 
2025. 


Anne Splane Phillips 
Back to basics 


They could call the class 
Highway 101: What Not to Do When 
Building A Highway. 


Don’t dynamite the cliffs that 

will support the road. Do not 

put shifting earth, and boulders 
that roll, on the tunnel. Remember 
that shore lines erode away and 
that log trucks take their toll; 
people will climb anything and 
clear cutting along the coast 

takes away the absorbent sponge 
nature laid long ago, counted on 
to prevent overrun of flood and 
rain that slides rocks and mud 
across the lanes, time and time 
again, and not building usable 
side-routed roads leaves no safe 
place to be; and you say you wish 
tourists to come, well, it’s not 
good planning to block the only way 
they have to go. 


And for extra credit, turn in to me a workable plan 
for 53. 
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Virginia L. Kohout 
Arguments With Dad Round Four 


Astronaut Buzz Aldrin once said that when you are 
in outer space, what strikes you about the earth is, this 
planet is all ocean. From there, it would be easy to presume 
the intelligent life resided in the planet’s dominant feature. 

Whales use their bodies for things our technology 
hasn’t yet mastered. Their communication makes our inter- 
net look primitive. They can scan a body and instantly as- 
sess the health of each organ, detect pregnancy before we 
can, and read emotions. There is no lying in the sea. And 
the truth carries far through ocean trenches. 


My family was having a small gathering this 
Christmas Eve. My husband and | flew back to New York 
to participate, my little sister and her medium-sized dog 
drove out from the mountains of New Mexico, and Grandma 
and Aunt Jo drove 20 miles up the highway to converge on 
my parents’ suburban house. 

My sister and my husband are hunkered down into 
soft chairs. Dad walks around the tinseled tree into the liv- 
ing room with a tray of apple cider in etched crystal glasses. 
He hands a glass to each of us with a red and green holly- 
printed napkin tucked under his pinkie to the bottom of it. 
He likes playing host. 

“Mom,” he says passing the warm glass to his 
mother-in-law sitting by the fire. 

‘Female Offspring Unit Chronologically Second,” 
he addresses my sister who rolls her eye, the one eye | can 
see past her hair. I don’t remember exactly when we got 
started calling each other these convoluted titles. Sister and 
I used to refer to Mom and Dad as “M&D.” “D” with his 
unfailing humor retaliated. 

Off in the kitchen, Mother and Aunt Jo are per- 
forming a percussion duet on cooking utensils. In the living 


room the fire crackles merrily. Sister reaches across the 
room ballerina-like for a fist full of honey-roasted peanuts. 
One foot remains lodged under the long-haired yellow dog 
and the other stays on the seat. She sits back in the chair, on 
her foot, picking one nut at a time out of her fist and push- 
ing it between her lips. The bowl of nuts, decorated with 
Christmas trees, sits on the coffee table beside the stack of 
National Geographics, one of which Grandma is flipping 
through. She adjusts her stockinged feet on the hassock by 
the fire and raises the magazine closer to her wrinkled spec- 
tacled face. The deep blue underwater photo on the cover, 
framed in that distinctive yellow border, catches my eye. I 
am kneeling on the brick hearth to add another log to the 
fire. 

The dolphins on the magazine cover remind me of 
a disturbing special I heard on Public Radio around Thanks- 
giving. It was about whales, sort of. 

“That’s where the truly intelligent life on this 
planet is,” I say, pointing at the picture of the sea. 

Grandma looks over the periodical at my finger, 
aimed in her direction. “Thank you, dear,” she responds. 

“I know you’re brilliant, Grandma,” I clarify, “but | 
was actually referring to the ocean.” 

Dad removes his glasses and rubs his hand over 
his face. I can hear the roughness of winter-dry skin on 
skin. He passes his palm along either side of his head, 
smoothing the whitening hair over his ears, then replaces 
his glasses and sits on the couch. I join him. 

Dad is an airline pilot. He is hooked into the inter- 
net where he gets up-to-the-minute weather and flight 
schedule information from anywhere in the world. He be- 
lieves in technology. It has caused him some confusion and 
chagrin that my sister and I both have chosen lifestyles that 
sometimes don’t include indoor plumbing or electricity. He 
also vehemently believes that the Bible is the Word of God. 
Now neither of his daughters attends church. We grew up 
being told what to believe. My sister may believe what she’s 
told, although I doubt it. She just won’t say. I have not yet 
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outgrown the child-like question “why?” 

Dad is getting better at listening to other view- 
points, but when it comes to religion, he is dogmatic. Pit 
bull dogmatic. I remember coming home from college to 
discuss philosophy and religion, my version. Dad hadn’t 
heard the half of it before bringing down the old closed ear 
and open mouth and telling me how dangerously wrong | 
was. In recent years the debate has tackled the relationship 
between mankind and the land. I like to take the Environ- 
mental stance and he the Christian “here for our use” argu- 
ment. Usually we both end up satisfied, secretly claiming 
victory because we heard ourselves say things we believe in, 
but we never convince each other. 

Even now in my adult life | find myself defending 
decisions by arguing against Dad’s voice playing in my 
head. | fantasize about finding unimpeachable evidence that 
enables me to win him over. For his part, I’m sure he prays 
for my lost soul. 

When I heard the radio special just before Thanks- 
giving, | knew I had something for my next debate with 
Dad. I thought news of this magnitude would preempt all 
regularly scheduled tennis matches, sitcoms, and murder 
reports. But not a word came through the mainstream me- 
dia. 

Follow up was so non-existent that I’d forgotten 
about it until now. 

“Whales are far more intelligent and peaceful,” | 
proclaim, “while human civilizations rise and fall of their 
own doing.” 

“Undoing.” My sister offers. 

I continue without acknowledgment. ‘“‘Whales have 
lived peaceably for eons. Not building, not fighting, not pol- 
luting, just eating, procreating, traveling, and communicat- 
ing.” 

“Oh, horsefeathers,” my father says gently but 
firmly. I am his two- year-old trying to show him, 
erroneously, where the square peg fits. ‘The Bible,” he in- 
sists, “contains all truth, and it says nothing about whales 


except for the one that had Jonah for dinner. That whale, 
actually a fish, was merely a tool of the Lord in correcting 
the waywardness of one man.” 

We both agree on that point, the waywardness of 
man. “Wayward man,” my father says, “is the problem, and 
God is the only answer. Creation is a tool for God and a re- 
source for man.” 

“Creation, if you want to call it that,” I say defen- 
sively, “is all we have. We can’t go buy a new one when this 
one wears out. You can’t throw it in the washing machine 
and then shake out the wrinkles.” I am falling back into the 
old argument. 

Dad pauses to refill everyone’s spiced cider 
glasses from the matching etched crystal pitcher. 

“The Earth will be rejuvenated,” my father ex- 
plains, aligning the pitcher on the hand-knitted red and 
green pot holder which is standing in as a coaster. “We are 
not to place any idols above God, including His own cre- 
ation.” 

“God’s children aren’t sharing very well or prac- 
ticing good husbandry,” I point out. “If creation is his gift to 
us, shouldn’t we take care of it? Shouldn’t we respect the 
other animals enough not to take their homes and kill them 
out of our own greed?” 

Maybe I take religion too lightly because I grew up 
with a skewed concept of eternity. Everyone calls Dad’s pa- 
tience eternal, yet I have always been gifted with the ability 
to find the end of it. Dad’s fervency level rises. “Animals 
are animals. We are people. God sent His son, a man, to be 
a savior to men.” 

“And women,” mutters my sister from deep in her 
chair. She is a stickler for detail. 

“Right,” Dad agrees. “We,” he thumps his palm on 
his chest through the brown knit vest where it swallows the 
necktie, “are made in His image. People, not whales.” 

Dad and I sit on the couch, knee to knee, which is 
beginning to feel a little close about now. Sister is fiddling 
with an old Rubix cube, a childhood remnant, from the 
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game shelf under the coffee table. The quiet clicks of its 
rotations have a soothing effect underneath the bouncy 
Christmas music and the heating debate. Sister’s brown 
hair cascades over her downturned face, hiding any expres- 
sion. 

I ask, “Have you ever wondered if we’re getting all 
the information?” 

On the radio show, one of the guests, a sociologist, 
had claimed that the proof is there, but there’s a wholesale 
suppression of information by unanimous agreement of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches and the world’s political 
powers. “Do you realize what this would mean to leaders if 
the people knew?” the sociologist asked. “They must keep 
the illusion that without governments and spiritual authori- 
ties, we will perish. Otherwise the masses would overrun the 
tyrants and create a peaceful world of humble agrarian har- 
mony.” 

] thought humble agrarian harmony was a stretch, 
considering human nature, but the rest sounded plausible. | 
say, “What if somebody’s suppressing information to keep 
us believing in what we do?” 

“UFOs.” Sister interjects, recalling a previous de- 
bate on whether the government was hiding pertinent evi- 
dence. 

“Like what?” Dad says, trying to be objective. He 
cocks his head to the side and pushes up his cheek with an 
index finger. 

I glance at my husband who is listening from his 
chair, cider in hand. I wish I had his ability to articulate 
logically, or that he had my penchant for debating with his 
father-in-law. 

“Well, mythology and superstitions used to explain 
human experience,” | begin. “Then came the Age of Rea- 
son. But even science can’t explain everything, so we con- 
tinue to have religion.” 

Dad’s brow creases, but I continue, “Religion calls 
on faith, which is belief without proof. But what if someone 
came up with hard evidence that certain faith was wrongly 


placed? Would you abandon the faith or try to reinterpret 
the evidence?” 

Grandma’s cider has been sipped dry without Dad 
noticing. She absently balances the empty crystal on her 
creased slacks behind the blue and yellow magazine, as if 
begging alms on a street corner. Sister has pried apart the 
Cube and is arranging the pieces according to color on the 
coffee table while Dog sleeps on her foot. The record player 
is beginning to repeat the top album on the stack. 

“Evidence like what?” Dad challenges, letting his 
cheek down and crossing his arms. “The Bible is the one 
true Word of God, there is no other truth.” 

Even Grandma looks up from her National Geo- 
graphic. 

Quietly, gently, trying not to push him too far, | 
say, “Even the Church capitalizes on blind faith and fear 
like governments do.” 

Dad reddens. “Huh?” he says and leans towards 
me. | know he heard. 

The orchestral movement from the kitchen crescen- 
does. The oven door squeaks and slams. | hate to ruin 
Dad’s Christmas dinner, or undermine his annual pre- 
dinner Christmas message, but I have to enlighten him. 

“| heard a special on Public Radio,” I say. “It was 
sort of about whales, but specifically about a recent discov- 
ery on the coast of the Mid-East someplace, | forget where. 
They said the information has been suppressed to save the 
world from chaos. Authorities fear churches and govern- 
ments and standards of human morality would crumble.” | 
feel myself leaning away from his gaze, my eyes unable to 
hold his. “Scrolls in caves,” I stammer, “were found that 
illumined the origin of the Bible.” 

“Dinner’s ready!” comes the cry from the kitchen. 

Nobody in the living room moves. 

Then it hits me. The Bible my Dad reads and mem- 
orizes daily, the Bible he bases his life on...People like my 
Dad multiplied millions of times across the country, across 
the world...For me it’s just a debate, but for them...Maybe 
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the authorities are right. 

“And the so-called origin is ?” Dad prompts. Mom 
and Aunt Jo appear beside the tree, impatient. 

| backpedal, “Well, I’m pretty sure I understood it 
right. I thought they said before scholars translated the Bible 
into modern languages, before the scribes hand -copied it in 
ancient languages, before our race lost communication with 
the animals, the comforting story of the Bible had been 
translated from whalesong.” 


John Buckley 


The Girl Next Door Meets 
Western Civilization 


In this state you can get a driver’s license 

at age sixteen. Independence, officially, 

isn’t discouraged. Ten weeks of Driver’s Ed, 
her mother said, so loudly did the girl grind 
her teeth the cat slept with little brother. 


In this state a minor can own an automobile 

at eighteen if a responsible adult comes forward, 

fills out the paper-work and co-signs what’s 
required. 

Her father did, both parents fulsome with praise: 

“O’ yes! Our child’s initiative can’t be thwarted. 


These past two years she’s worked so very hard, 
avoided trouble and learned the importance 

of money and careful saving, got good grades, 
and whatever house or school work was required 
she did without whining or petty objections.” 


The girl next door continues to figure things out. 

Her second-hand sports car, a faded yellow 

when she bought it, now gleams an unambiguous 
red. 

No love dents, yet. Just now she is screwing 

onto its roof a long-distance luggage rack. 
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Edith Schwartz 


The Old Wild West Was Never 
What It Used To Be 


The Museum Curator was collecting 
living histories. 

He had found an old man 

who had been a working cowboy 

on the range 

in the early days. 


The Curator asked, “What kind of gun 
did you carry?” 

The laconic old fellow 

stared into space for a while, 

then answered, “Gun, I didn’t have a gun. 
Why would I have a gun?” 


The old man thought for a minute more 
then remembered that the foreman 

had carried a gun. 

He used it to shoot game 

for their food. 


The Curator, trying to liven the conversation, 
said, “I’ll bet you went into town 

on Saturday nights 

and really whooped it up.” 

The old fellow gave the Curator 

a puzzled look 

then asked, “What town?” 


A. Kelly Madden 
Untitled 


I have eaten so much cabbage in my Irish 
sadness. 

I fill my gut with vinegar and carrots 

trying to find relief from unnamed plagues 

of inner spirit. 
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Vic Campbell 
period piece 


salt from a shaker 

like the one at woolworth’s 

with the red bench seats and photo booth 
that muggy summer back east 

when the waitress, 

asked about her new watch, 

lifted her foot, revealing two 

strapped just above her ankle 


Edith Schwartz 
Italian Women Don’t Wear Nikes 


Wedge heels, sling heels, spike heels 
This is what they wear. 


Those lovely laughing ladies 

Wearing soft silk suits 

And matching heels 

Sit astride a Vespa 

And follow the winding cobble-stone streets 
At breakneck speed. 


Older women 

Who may have corns and bunions 
Should embrace the thought 

Of comfortable shoes. 

But they rise to the challenge 

Of Italian style 

And walk proudly in heels. 


My clodhopper athletic style footwear 
With dirty shoelaces 

Seems to be screaming , “Forgive her. 
She’s an American 

She doesn’t know any better.” 
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Reba Owen 
Green Elderberry 


Thirty years, 

each a drupe in cluster, 
bitter drink 

at times. 

The green elderberry 

is all there is, 

until, 

laden with moss 

and distilled wave clouds, 
branches and body 

fall. 

New sprouts rise 

less strong 

than before, 

so early frost will blacken 
Y gegdrasil 

to the core. 
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Vic Campbell 
evolution 


it is a troubled fish 

which looks to the dry land 

and proclaims of the amphibian, 

“he is off living in his own world again” 


Tim Hurd 


Oscars and Angels 


My son, Chris, three years old, holds both hands flat 
against the far side of the fish tank. We look at one another 
through the green distortion, a distance created by fifty gal- 
lons of water. “Jezbel is dying , Dad. Look. Jezbel the 
angle fish is drowning. He keeps going up and down, up 
and down, like the tuba man.” We have never known 
whether Jezebel is male or female, so we refer to him as 
both. When Chris says “angle fish,” he means “angel fish,” 
and when he says “tuba man,” he means “scuba man.” His 
language is our fault, his mother’s and mine. We do not try 
to correct him because we find the double meanings amus- 
ing. “Dad,” Chris decides, looking at me through the plastic 
foliage, “Jezbel is dead.” 


I have never been this matter of fact in my life. Not with 
Chris. Not with his mother or myself. His announcement 
finally draws me from my chair. 


Inside the tank Jezebel is being tossed like a two-headed 
coin, cartwheeling sideways in the cascading treadmill of 
water that flows from the filter. He catches in its current, is 
carried down to the bottom where he bounces stiffly off the 
red gravel back toward the top where he’Il be pushed down 
again. 


It is after ten in the morning and Chris’s mother is still in 
bed. Chris’s mother is also my wife. We got married when 
Chris was born, but lately she has been more Chris’s than 
mine. Weare no longer aimed in the same direction, but 
neither of us will take the first step. Neither of us can leave 
Chris behind. 
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“Dad?” Chris begins to ask, his voice filled with sentiment. 
But then he shakes his head and the question goes nowhere. 
The house is quiet. Only the dull rattle from the fish tank 
makes any noise, and that sound now fills the room like ten 
feet of water. 


The water in the tank drives Jezebel headlong into the soft 
algae-covered arms of an orange plastic plant. He stays 
there, his gills moving, slowly opening and closing in short 
restricted movements. No fins are moving but the small pec- 
toral ones near to his head. Chris, too, can see Jezebel is 
alive, that he is breathing , moving his mouth and eyes. 


“T still say he’s as good as dead,” Chris informs me. But I 
am not as shocked by his comment as much as 1 am curious 
about the question he might have asked a few moments ear- 
lier. If he is not sentimental about the fish, what was it? 


“Would you be upset if Jezebel died, son?” 


When he doesn’t answer | look down at him through the 
glass. He is unconsciously mocking the fish’s movements. 
His mouth slowly opens and closes. 


“Chris?” 
“I don’t know,” he says. “It’s not my fish.” 


“What if it were your fish? Would you feel bad then?” | ask. 
As I wait for him to answer, I realize | don’t know what I’m 
asking for. | don’t know what I want from him. 


Or maybe I do know. | just don’t know how to go about 
asking it. Chris’s mother is no better at this than I am. 


Jezebel now belongs to her. When he became the last fish in 
the tank, I gave him to her. It was 1 who named him Jezebel, 
after my wife’s mother, even though that is not her name 


and the physical resemblance is only minimal. My wife’s 
mother basically forced us to get married, and she is the one 
who gave us the fish in the first place. When my wife told 
her that she was pregnant, that we were excited about hav- 
ing a child, but that we were choosing not to get married, 
she went into hysterics. She called everyday after that, cry- 
ing because she thought the baby should have a real home 
with real parents. I’m sorry to say we argued quite a lot 
over the definition of a “real home and real parents.” And 
the argument always channeled through my wife. Eventu- 
ally, the easiest thing was to acquiesce to the pressures 
around us, which we did. But now the pressures are 
coming from inside. 


I know, we know, my wife and I, in fact we all know, the 
easiest way is not the way to go. I should have let her 
mother go screaming to the hospital, nursing her thoughts 
about home. 


Actually, it was they, both my wife’s parents, who gave us 
the fish tank, the whole set up, out of the blue, so to speak. 
My wife’s father gave to her the tank and the plastic plants 
and the gravel, etcetera. The hardware. The whole sha-bang. 
While her mother gave to me all the fish to care for, in little 
plastic bags, as well as a book on how to keep and care for 
“topical fish,” as Chris likes to say. 


It is due to the information provided in this book that I know 
it is not just Jezebel’s tail that looks shredded like paper 
caught in a fan, I know it’s his caudal fin. There are many 
fins to a fish, dorsal, adipose, pelvic, etcetera. Jezebel’s bad 
fin condition has been worsening for some time. It started 
when the tiger oscars, other fish, began to attack him. 
Jezebel, as I said, is the last. He made it longer than all the 
others, including , probably, the tiger oscars themselves. Al- 
though I cannot know for sure. Oscars eat other fish. My 
inlaws still don’t know this. They bought the angels at one 
store and the oscars at another. I don’t know if this is an 
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example of putting the cart before the horse or not, to steal 
out of context one of my inlaws’ favorite expressions. 


Jezebel survives because he hid from the oscars in a narrow 
cave we built out of flagstones. When the oscars got too big 
for the tank, and when I got tired of buying live guppies to 
feed them, we released them in a nearby creek. Chris and I. 
It was summer. 


I knew oscars were not compatible with other fish. The book 
told me as much. It said the oscars would kill the angels, 
that it was only a matter of time. But these fish were not my 
idea, remember, and | put them together anyway. 


My wife’s parents also gave us a sunken ship, upon which a 
hatch would open to expose chests full of gold, as the hold 
filled with air. The hatch would explode every three minutes 
or so with air bubbles that broke out and rose to the top. | 
got tired of the ship doing that so I glued the hold shut and 
now the thing floats on top like another dead fish. 


Despite believing Jezebel is already dead, Chris wants me 
to save him. I tell him together we can try. I hold him up 
while he dips the net in to retrieve the gasping fish. We 
transfer Jezebel to a large pan of water, where he lays flat 
on the bottom, on his side. Chris tries to prop him up by 
hand, but it does not work. 


I get out my book because I don’t know what else to do. The 
water temperature is fine. And the tank has been recently 
cleaned. The fins are in terrible shape, but they don’t look 
to be diseased, just battered. I stand at the window wonder- 
ing how long it would take to read the entire book, cover to 
cover. There is nothing in this book about loneliness. 


Chris has got the pan in both hands now. He is slowly, 
carefully, walking with it across the room. He says he is 
going to go show his mother. It’s true, there seems nothing 
else left to do. 


At that moment, Jezebel flips himself from the pan and 
slaps flat against the hardwood floor. Instinctively I reach 
out my hand. It seems to me, if my palm had not been 
naturally down, I would not know if I did this to catch the 
fish or to save my son. 


Chris stops still. We look at one another. It is obvious that 
we both want to laugh, or cry, or something. But neither 
knows how to begin. 
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Christy Phillips-Matlock 


I Write at Night 


I write at night 

after dishes, 

and diapers and 
watching Katie 

take horse riding lessons, 
between moving 
windshield 

wipers. 


After arithmetic 

and reading, 

cooking and 

feeding, 

correcting school papers, 
and counting 

out 

three chocolate wafers 

a piece. 


Cleaning and 
sweeping 

the 

floor after both 
two year olds 
dunp their bowls. 


I know all of that 
needs to be done 
it’s part of what I do 
but 

folding clothes 
reading Dr. Seuss 
‘til my eyeballs 
are loose, 

wiping bottoms 
or noses 

isn’t all that I am! 


To share 

my life’s 

meaning 

while everyone’s sleeping 
I write at night. 

‘Cause the white light burning 
deep inside of my head, 
just won’t let me 

rest 

or go to bed 

until 

I write at night. 
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Christy Phillips-Matlock 
Balance 


Put your oxygen mask on first 
when it drops 

from above, 

if you’re traveling 

with a small 

child 

someone you love. 


If you don’t, 
if you help them first, 
you will pass out. 


And then 
what good will you be? 


But it’s always so hard, 
so difficult to remember, 
when their mask 

always drops first. 


Don Everson 


Gone But Not Forgotten 


I will always remember the playground. 

The screaming, the playful chasing, young 
faces, unworn, the 

Laughing comforts me. 

Hallucinogenic Nostalgia. 


I travel back when I must: 

When the world burns and hurts my 
Cynical gaze, 

When I am guilty of causing suffering. 


Then I return. 
Afterwards, when everything is again habitable, 
I go on, content even in the knowledge that 


Simon and Garfunkel 
Will never play again. 
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Nancy Hoffman 
Insomnia 


At three a.m. I awaken, again, in angst 
Struggling to lie still, to dream, to sleep. 
I order myself not to think 

I plead, don’t start to think. 

But it is too late, again 


My friend says insomnia is menopausal 
But I don’t think so 

My husband beside me, warming me, 
is not sleeping either, but 

I do not know his miseries. 

I only know my own. 


At three a.m. I worry about angry words 
when silence would have been sufficient. 

I punish myself over broken promises, 
unattended weddings, unanswered calls. 

] am not a good wife, a good friend, 

I am a failed mother, failed daughter. 

At three a.m. the truth is brilliant and mean. 


I itch and squirm, streching my right leg , 

clenching my fist, fluffing the pillow. 

I straighten the covers, peek at the digital glow. 

and try to ponder work or poems or 

plans for the next day. I will myself not to think 

until the blinding sun rises, mercifully covering 
a new day. 


Tim Dalrymple 

Her Marathons 
Running morning practices 
(warned of intimacy) 


Improving evening times 
(trained at avoidance) 


Striding long miles 
(conditioned for depression) 


Setting personal bests 
(motivated by doubt) 


Finishing hard courses 
(exhausted with feeling) 


Finding comfort 
(only on asphalt) 
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David Campiche 
Main Street 


He 

two-fifty, 

acne faced 

a look that says bored, says 

more. Stands beside his dirty bicycle 
watches her, cannery girl, rubber knee boots, 
blond hair stuck in a net 

hard protruding jaw 

impassive face 

lonely eyes 

walking 

by. 


They 

shuffle along 

another main street, here 

in America. She is proud but 

not pretty, holds her head high, her only perfume 

fish or shrimp or tuna. Her eyes never touch his, 
never, 

but she knows what 

his deep stare 

means. 


I want to talk 
with them, somehow. 
Leave my Japanese pickup 


but already the bicycle 
skates away past 
Penney’s. She 

too. The 

street 

fills. 


Fills 

again. I watch 

new faces, fat legs, thin legs, 
elegant, not so elegant. Christ, 
nothing pretty about me, 
either. 


Oh how 

the street goes by. It is September. 

This night a hard fur of rain falls. Three in the 
morning 

I wake, think of Whitman, his eternal optimism. 
As night music 

rattles the cedar shakes, write down these tinsel 
shaded words. In 

Astoria the streets sleep, she sleeps, dreaming of 

boatloads of fish and young men 

without pimples or 

a dirty bicycle. 
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A. Kelly Madden 


Family Reunion 


In the land of beef and watery beer 

I see my brother’s wife grow old 

wrinkles appearing at the table 

as another slab of prime flesh 

is passed around. 

Murmurs travel around the edge of the room 
a heaping bowl of instant potatoes, 

our words chasing , not following , 

words not quite spoken- 

except at night to drunken spouses 

in overheated guestrooms with itchy sheets 
when women say: 

“Did you see her dress?” 

“She hasn’t changed at all,” 

and none of us have. 


We are more like ourselves 13 years later 

and only in the hours before 

we leave en masse, rushing to airports, 

returning rental cars, 

loading up vans with kids and dogs 

and leftover pecan pie, 

only in those short hours 

before we leave, as cigars travel 

to and from the mouths of men and daring 
women 

out among the lit pumpkins 

sitting on last summer’s wicker, 

only then are we able to see each other in the 

comfortable dark 

where wrinkles are hidden. 

Our voices’ childish laughter reminds us 

of the time 

before 

we had to be 

perfect. 
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A. Kelly Madden 


Carlos ( #1) 
The Teacher 


Tell me I am doing the right thing 

when I sit by him, 

too afraid to know if he has a gun hidden under 
his big shirt. 


He doesn’t work. 

I ignore him when he curses in all the languages 
I don’t know. 

He’s learned more than any of us, so fast, about 
the people sitting next to him. I have 

learned that I know very little. 


] am cramming useless shit into his head 

In rough Spanish he tells me that “he doesn’t 
give a crap about Thomas Jefferson.” 

I don’t blame him. I stumble on. 

Carlos can’t read. I can’t read Carlos. 


We try to get along. 

I teach them “blabbermouth” and tell them not 
to “let the cat out of the bag.” 

We laugh as we paint pictures of trees in the sun 
on a hot afternoon. 

The water is spilled and insults fly. 

The air is tense. I stand between the Russian boy 
with a red face and Carlos. 


They are taller than me. I am not afraid of them. 
I am afraid of their anger. 

None of us know what to do next. 

We do nothing. (a bell rings) 

We go on. We always go on. 


Carlos (#2) 
The Taught 


We do a crossword puzzle, 

Sacajawea (#2 down) 

And Captain Meriwether Lewis (#14 across) 
fit nicely into the spaces. 


We come to the clue “a person who gathers and 
provides food” 
#7 down and starts with an H. 


“Hustler” Carlos says 
The answer is Hunter. Carlos teaches me the truth. 


From California streets paved black with 
thumping cars he arrived 

starched, pressed, and slick. 

A 13-year-old in a man’s body. 

[ listen to stories of guns and escapes; of knives 
and hiding. 

It’s his truth. 
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Nancy Hoffman 
Intervention Methods 


Bring picutres, they said, about her, about you. 
It will help, they promise. 


From our family album a three-by-four snapshot 

Carefully labelled, “1955, Cool Creek, California.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Beeler, Mr. and Mrs. Alley, Mom 
and Dad 

Sitting at the knife-scarred picnic table 

Drinking , laughing , playing cards. 

She smiles at the camera, holds a Hamm’s. 

I lean on the ‘54 Plymouth behind them. 


From the card drawer, a photo envelope with 
negatives 

One picture reads, “Yelapa, Mexico, 1965.” 

They command an open jeep, a Willy’s 

Wave at the camera with large, tourist smiles. 

She wears a flowered shift, white framed 
sunglasses, 

holds a Lucky Lager and a Pall Mall, both in her 
left hand. 

I’m in the backseat, looking away. 


From my wallet, a faded Kodak 

I took with my Brownie in 1970 

and cut to fit the plastic cover. 

She is sunbathing on a chaise lounge while behind 
her 

Dad hits plastic golf balls for the dogs to retrieve. 

She laughs as the foam overflows her glass 

and oozes onto the T.V. tray. 


From our hallway, a framed eight-by-ten 
wedding photograph 

Saturday morning in Sacramento, 1975 

Twenty-three people, family and friends, crowd 
our getaway Volvo. 

I’m waving and braving a rainstorm of birdseed and 
rice 

while my husband holds the door to let me in. 

She watches from the side, holding her champagne 
glass like a pointer. 


From under the phone book a sticky, fat Polaroid 
Taken last month by one of her friends. 

She sits at our Formica-topped kitchen table 
Eyes unfocused, smile askew. 

The table littered with empty bottles and glasses, 
and someone off camera has a hand on her breast. 


Who will this help? 
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Rae Marie Zimmerling 
Requiem 


She died in early summer. She 

who trained my ear to the sound 

of waves. Before I knew their voice 
or life’s quick pain, 

I was a child wrapped safe 

in rooms of knotty pine. Her yellow 

lamplight kept the dark away. 

Later, I played “store” in her yard 

with milk cans she had 

washed. The thick white smell 

always stayed, the way light 

will cling at close of summer days. 

Beneath her eaves I learned the pull of tides 

and rain 

and the sweet sad feel of the four o’clock hour 

when a sheen lay on the sea. 

| gathered time by deep blue days, 

collecting years like buttons in a box. 

Bright buttons in a box, 

my life became a hidden store of 

her forgotten dreams, 

images...memories...tangible things- - 

a life she tried to know and might have 

loved. 


Gold and green. Sense of ending. 
Summer evening light plays on the sea. 
I ponder loss, and the ocean shares 
what it always knew- - 

her ongoing story is written in me. 


Anne Splane Phillips 


After the Movie 
(Il Postino) 


Struck! - 

It made his life something transcendent 

as any idol can do - even clay feet will do - 
the belief created the man. 


Riding a bike to the sky is still the way 
to go. Fall is almost inevitable and 

it happened, but the ride was high, hilarious, 
and a climb that teetered on thin legs 
and buggy wheels in deep water, 

but grand in scope to look out over 

the water with no limit 

no watermelon rind, no lemon, 

no being found or lost, and 

being there, where else 

was there to go? 

His friend the reeling line he hung on to. 


And it was like after we saw the Pirandello play 
that time, we went home and sketched 

the parts, shapes haunted us, dark mixing 

in light - almost the same as the movie 

last night. Seeing how one man loomed 

over the other like a cliff too upright to climb, 
steering the uplifted believer too close to the sun - 
His friend forgetting that he was the line - 

and the underside was shadowed. 
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Reba Owen 
Blue Elderberry 


Not coastal 

still at night 

their juice 

bubbles out of pies, 

like plasma 

from some small thing 
that cannot spare a drop. 
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therapist. She would like more time to write in spite of her 
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